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Views on the News 





NE of the biggest jobs for cities to- 
() day is planning and executing 

plans for development and rede- 
velopment of the physical environment. 
Traditionally cities have always been con- 
cerned with streets, sewers, water supply, 
traffic regulation, and public safety. Since 
the second world war municipal responsi- 
bilities have broadened greatly with popula- 
tion growth, expanded educational re- 
quirements, and all types of housing de- 
velopments. 

New problems are constantly coming to 
the fore. The 1,343,000 privately financed 
housing starts in 1959 ran a close second to 
the record set in 1950. Almost 10 per cent 
of these starts (132,054) were in manufac- 
tured or prefabricated homes. This propor- 
tion may well increase in years to come, and 
the effect on local building codes is not yet 
known. Of even greater significance for 
some cities is the fact that 114,400 perma- 
nent-type mobile homes were produced in 
1959. The federal government does not 
count these units as “permanent, nonfarm 
dwelling units.” But permanent they are for 
all practical purposes, and they are an addi- 
tion to the nation’s housing supply. Planning 
and zoning are only beginning to catch up 
with this new kind of housing. 

The ferment in planning and develop- 
ment is illustrated by a number of items in 
this issue of PuBLic MANAGEMENT. In the 
Pacific Northwest a governmental conference 
has been operating for three years to pro- 
mote regional planning (p. 81). The agency 
is financed through appropriations from 
participating cities and counties. 


A few jurisdictions are showing the way 
with regulatory measures that not only pro- 
tect land use but also conserve natural re- 
sources. A Pennsylvania township has taken 
strong measures to preserve natural features 
and to guard against erosion, earth move- 
ment, and flooding (p. 81). As another ex- 
ample, modern zoning ordinances provide 
for performance standards, large commer- 
cial developments, and elimination of non- 
conforming uses of buildings and land 
(p. 84). 

As with housing starts, annexations in 
1959 came close to setting a record. More 
than 500 cities over 5,000 population an- 
nexed land in 1959, and 15 of these cities 
annexed more than 10 square miles (p. 85). 

The article on “Budget Estimates and 
justifications” beginning on page 74 is the 
first of a series of seven on “Municipal 
Budgeting Policy.” Others in the series will 
deal with performance budgeting, basic and 
supplemental budgets, capital budgeting, 
city council review, budget execution, and 
trends and prospects. 

Property owners in one city have used a 
questionnaire to review the proposed city 
budget (p. 85). In another city the council- 
men were taken on an extensive two-day 
budget tour to view projects and facilities 
(p. 88). Other news in this issue of interest 
to city officials includes a requirement for 
fire alarm systems in new houses (p. 93), a 
health department program for prevention 
of home accidents (p. 83), adoption of a sug- 
gestion award program (p. 87), and use of 
microfilm as an aid in dispatching fire com- 
panies (p. 92). 
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MUNICIPAL BUDGETING POLICY 


I. Budget Estimates and Justifications 


By HOMER D. REED* 
City Manager, Valdosta, Georgia 


Preparation of the budget should be considered as a year-round business, 
permeating the work of all departments. 


UDGETING remains more an art 
B than a science. Changing concepts of 
budgeting are illustrated by two defi- 
nitions. In 1941 the National Committee on 
Municipal Accounting defined a budget as 
an estimate of proposed expenditures for a 
given period or purpose, and the proposed 
means of financing them. This definition was 
accepted by the International City Mana- 
gers’ Association as late as 1946 when the 
third edition of Municipal Finance Administra- 
tion was published. In contrast, the latest 
edition of Municipal Finance Administration 
(1955) gives the definition of a budget as a 
“comprehensive plan, expressed in financial 
terms, by which an operating program is ef- 
fective for a given period of time.’’ Thus, the 
budget has changed from a financial docu- 
ment which existed for the primary purpose 
of providing financial control to a manage- 
ment or planning document which is or 
should be used as an aid to planning, policy 
making, and administration. 

In its former status as an accounting or 
financial document, the effects of the budget 
too frequently were negative. It tended to 
limit expenditure without consideration of 
the effect on the work to be performed or the 
services to be provided. However, with the 

* Eprror’s Nore: This is the first in a series of 
seven articles on ‘‘Municipal Budgeting Policy.” 
The second article, ae Program Budget- 


ing,”’ will appear in the May issue of Pustic Man- 
AGEMENT. 


Mr. Reed has been in his present position since 
October, 1958. Prior to that he had nine years of 
experience as a research associate with the Research 
and Planning Council of San Antonio, Texas; budg- 
et officer and assistant to the city manager in Corpus 
Christi, Texas; and budget officer and assistant to 
the city manager in San Antonio. 


publication of Measuring Municipal Activities 
by Clarence E. Ridley and Herbert A. 
Simon in 1943, this negative emphasis began 
to change. Many cities began to relate 
budget estimates to the activities and serv- 
ices to be provided. The trend was to pro- 
gram budgeting or program analysis. 


BuDGETARY CHANGES 

As the budget underwent this transition, 
it took on a much greater significance as a 
tool for more effective management. Here 
was a means to project services into the fu- 
ture, rather than simply to account for them 
on a day-to-day basis. This shift in the pur- 
pose of the budget was accepted and ex- 
panded upon by the First Hoover Commis- 
sion which designated the new type of budg- 
et as a performance budget. 

Simply defined, performance budgeting 
is that type of budgeting which makes use of 
units of work or levels of service in deter- 
mining the dollar amount of the budget. 
Much has been said about performance 
budgeting and how to approach it. Some 
have suggested the cost accounting basis. 
Others use the manhour basis, while stil! 
others use a ratio of personnel basis. The 
important thing is not the form but the em- 
phasis. It is essential that the key items in 
the budget be the work to be performed or 
the services to be provided rather than ob- 
jects to be purchased. 

Improvements made in the last few years 
in preparing budget estimates and justifi- 
cations have been direct or indirect results 
of performance budgeting. A few years ago 
it was most important that estimated ex- 
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penditures be classified into detailed objects 
of expenditure. Many cities had as many as 
150 object classifications including such 
items as gasoline, diesel fuel, oil, drugs, rat- 
proofing materials, uniforms, laundry serv- 
ices, and so on. So long as the primary point 
of financial control was the detailed object 
of expenditure, it was important to have a 
finely detailed object classification. 

Today some cities have gone from more 
than 100 object classifications to the five 
basic classifications of personal services, 
materials and supplies, contractual services, 
other charges, and capital outlay. Other 
cities have found it desirable to use an object 
classification of 10 to 12 items. Such a classi- 
fication could include the following: salaries 
and wages, utilities, rent, maintenance and 
repairs, office supplies and expense, gas, oil 
and grease, operating materials, small 


equipment, fixed charges, other expense, 
and capital outlay. 

The fiscal control lost through reducing 
the number of object classification accounts 
has been more than offset by increasing the 
number of budgeting entities or activity 
accounts. Formerly there might have been 


only one budget account for the water de- 
partment. The trend today is to have sev- 
eral accounts such as: water supply, water 
distribution, water treatment, billing and 
collection, et al. A good general rule is that 
budget or activity accounts should be estab- 
lished at the lowest organizational level at 
which responsibility can be pinpointed and 
related to a distinguishable unit of work 
performed. 


BupGET DECENTRALIZATION 


This shift in organizational level of the 
budget entity is significant. Formerly the 
city manager in smaller cities prepared and 
administered the budget with little or no 
consultation with line officials. In larger 
cities department heads were given some re- 
sponsibility for budget planning and con- 
trol, but they failed to delegate to lower 
level officials. 

Today the trend is toward decentraliza- 
tion of budgeting. The prevailing thinking 
is that line officials who are responsible for 
maintaining production or services and con- 


trolling costs should also be responsible for 
preparing budget estimates and justifica- 
tions. There are several reasons for this 
trend. First, these line officials usually are 
the best prepared to recommend improve- 
ments or modifications in the functions they 
perform. Second, participation in the budg- 
eting process builds a sense of participation 
in the officials which is invaluable in im- 
proving their over-all effectiveness. This 
makes the job of budget administration 
much easier. Officials are more likely to sup- 
port a budget program which they helped 
to prepare. 

Too many city managers have resisted 
this trend. Some perhaps fear that decen- 
tralizing the budget will strip them of a 
valuable form of control. Others see no pur- 
pose in decentralization. Still others feel 
that their subordinates do not want and will 
not accept additional responsibility in the 
budget field. To illustrate this latter point, 
a 1954 survey in Los Angeles County indi- 
cated that 14 out of 21 managers responding 
did not think their supervisory officials 
wanted additional budget and cost respon- 
sibility. In contrast, a 1953 study of the 
Detroit Edison Company showed that 65 
per cent of supervisors wanted more respon- 
sibility in setting up the budget. Since super- 
visors usually are not interested in increasing 
their work load, the supervisors surveyed 
apparently felt a definite need for budget 
participation.! 

The Detroit Edison Study also indicated 
that there is a relationship between budget 
participation and cost consciousness. Cost 
consciousness tends to increase in proportion 
to increased delegation of responsibility for 
budget preparation and control. 

Managers have used and relied upon 
budgeting and budgetary techniques for 
years. No manager who has guided the de- 
velopment of an effective budget doubts its 
necessity or usefulness. On the other hand, 
many supervisors are so confused on the sub- 
ject that their cities might almost be better 
off without a budget. To many supervisors, 

1 i ; 
heavily on Prank P. Sherwood, “Deeentrahaing the 


= Process,”’ Public Management, June, 1955, pp. 
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budgeting is about as popular as a lay-off. 
A well-known business executive has put it 
in these words: 


Budgets represent restriction. They are in the 
same category with school bells and Monday 
mornings. . . . Have not many of us been intro- 
duced to budgets in business when the budget 
was blamed, rightly or wrongly, for our failure to 
get a raise in pay? Have not many of us become 
acquainted with the budget only as a barrier to 
spending what we felt were necessary amounts 
of money for better equipment or performance? 
It is not surprising, then, that budgets are asso- 
ciated in many people’s minds with paucity and 
niggardliness rather than with planning and di- 
rection.” 


Participation in the budget process by 
supervisors stamps the final budget as ours 
rather than theirs. This has far-reaching ef- 
fects. It removes suspicions and misgivings 
about the budget. It tends to make the ef- 
fect of the budget positive rather than nega- 
tive. It fosters the idea that the budget is for 
management at all levels. In general, the 
more people are involved in the decision- 
making process, the greater their sense of 
responsibility and interest in the success of 
that program. 


BupGET TRAINING 


Budget decentralization multiplies the 
number of people that participate in prepar- 
ing budget estimates and justifications. As a 
result, there is increased need for training of 
officials who participate in budget prepara- 
tion. These officials should understand the 
entire budget system. It should be empha- 
sized to them that the first step in budgeting 
is the preparation of the work program or 
the statement of work to be performed or 
services provided during the budget period. 
They should know that a realistic estimate 
of costs or budget estimates can be prepared 
only after the work program is determined. 
Training sessions and staff meetings to ex- 
plain and discuss common problems can be 
very effective. 

As a part of budget training, officials 
should obtain an understanding of the city’s 
over-all plan for providing city services and 


2 James C. Peirce, ‘“The Budget Comes of Age,” 
Harvard Business Review, May-June, 1954, p. 59. 
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the anticipated means of financing them. 
This plan should not be stated as an iron- 
clad rule but as a general goal. Such a plan 
will give officials a sense of direction and will 
help them relate their activities to the over- 
all city program. 

Training sessions should be used also to 
explain the mechanics of preparing budget 
estimates and justifications. This should in- 
clude an explanation of the necessary forms 
and reports and how to use them. Also the 
manager should use the occasion of the 
training meetings to indicate his full support 
for the budget planning program. 

Presentation of carefully prepared in- 
structions and forms followed by explana- 
tions and training sessions are not enough. 
Decentralization of the budget-making proc- 
ess increases the necessity of keeping all par- 
ticipants fully informed. To the extent pos- 
sible the budget should represent a consen- 
sus of all who participate. Such a consensus 
is possible only where there is adequate in- 
terchange of information and ideas. 

Some officials will need advice in prepar- 
ing work programs. Others may need help 
in relating work units to dollars. This assist- 
ance and the necessary interchange of ideas 
can be provided best through field reviews. 
Following preliminary training and orienta- 
tion sessions mentioned above, it is desirable 
to schedule regular field reviews as a part of 
the budget preparation process. These field 
reviews should be made by the manager or 
an administrative or departmental assistant. 
The object of field reviews should be to re- 
view with operating officials the complete 
range of their budgetary problems. Operat- 
ing problems and prospects should be pin- 
pointed in each section. Full interchange of 
ideas during these field reviews will facili- 
tate budget preparation. Budget requests 
will be more accurate and understandable 
as a result. 

The budget training sessions and field re- 
views should make the budget a more effec- 
tive instrument of orderly planning and 
management. The end result should be the 
direct relation of work performance to costs 
in most operating sections. When this objec- 
tive has been reached, budget estimates will 
include their justification. In fact, the esti- 
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mates will be based upon the anticipated 
work units which constitute the justification. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Budgeting is a year-round business. Work 
preliminary to the preparation of budget 
estimates should be performed throughout 
the year. Operating officials as well as staff 
personnel responsible for the budget plan- 
ning or operations analysis function should 
study methods, procedures, and manpower 
utilization daily. Work measurement should 
be studied and improved constantly. Where 
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these things are done, preparation of budget 
estimates becomes largely a matter of 
routine. 

When budgeting is viewed this way it be- 
comes a year-round, management process 
that permeates the work of all departments. 
It helps make department heads and super- 
visors program-minded as well as cost-con- 
scious. In addition the city council knows 
and appreciates that the budget represents 
not only management projections but also 
the appraisals of men on the firing line. 


A New Way To Evaluate Annual Reports 


By WALLACE H. JONES* 
Community Development Specialist, Florida Development Commission, Tallahassee 


A method for evaluating municipal reports gives weight to content, typography, 
graphic presentation, reading ease, and human interest. 


is important that those elected or ap- 

pointed to administrative positions re- 
port public activities and programs to the 
people they serve. Most attempt to do so, 
and the common vehicle is the annual munic- 
ipal report ranging from elaborate multi- 
color brochures to newspaper supplements. 

How can the chief administrator be sure 
that the city’s report is getting information 
to the people, that it is doing the job it is 
supposed to be doing? Most would agree 
that a report should be orderly, informative, 
interesting, and readable; that it should be 
written by someone concerned with city af- 
fairs; and that the author should have a 
grasp of human nature and ability to ex- 
press himself by words and illustrations un- 
derstandable to the average citizen. 

And it is fairly easy to say what the report 
should not be. It should not be an assem- 
blage of departmental reports brought to- 
gether under one cover; neither should it be 
a dreary assemblage of a few pictures and 


[ A responsible system of government it 


* Eprror’s Note: The method of evaluating an- 
nual reports suggested in this article was developed 
by Mr. Jones as part of his thesis work for a master’s 
degree in public administration at Florida State 
University. He was a city commissioner in Lake 
City, Florida, from 1956 to 1958. 


financial statements; nor should it be a col- 
lection of stories and briefs about the city’s 
functions, punctuated by meaningless pic- 
tures of city crews performing routine 
duties. The annual report is too valuable a 
tool of public relations to be wasted on some- 
thing the public will not read. 


STANDARDS OF ANALYSIS 


Just what criteria are available to ap- 
praise municipal reports, apart from the 
broad do’s and don’t’s mentioned above? 

Content. Over the years efforts have been 
made to establish specific standards for eval- 
uating the content of municipal reports. 
Clarence E. Ridley, former executive direc- 
tor of the International City Managers’ As- 
sociation, in 1929 developed a method of 
evaluating content. For 10 years he analyzed 
municipal reports submitted to ICMA and 
summarized his findings in the National 
Municipal Review. In 1937 similar ground 
was covered by an evaluation proposed by 
the New Jersey Taxpayers’ Association. In 
1948 Ridley and Herbert A Simon, also of 
the ICMA staff at that time, went somewhat 
further and their findings are contained in 
ICMA’s Specifications for the Annual Municipal 
Report. 
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Content is of course only one of the major 
elements of an annual report. Other re- 
search not directly related to municipal re- 
port production, but nonetheless valuable to 
it, has provided information about the in- 
fluences of typography, graphic presenta- 
tion, reading ease, and human interest on 
one’s ability to understand and be interested 
in the printed word. 

Typography. For 12 years prior to publi- 
cation of their book, How To Make Type 
Readable, Miles A. Tinker and Donald G. 
Paterson conducted readability studies using 
reading tests and an eye-movement ma- 
chine. They found that type faces with cer- 
tain characteristics were more readable than 
others. They also found that lines of type too 
long in relation to the height of the letters 
and type with insufficient white space be- 
tween lines discouraged the reader. 

Graphic Presentation. Considerable atten- 
tion has been given also to the problems of 
statistical and graphic presentations. A num- 
ber of handbooks have been prepared to 
help people who must illustrate printed mat- 
ter with statistical data. Despite this fact, 
graphic presentation is still a major weak- 
ness of municipz! annual reports. 

Reading Ease and Human Interest. Perhaps 
the most publicized work in the problems of 
reading ease and getting human interest 
into written material is that of Dr. Rudolph 
Flesch, author of How To Test Readability. 
Following considerable research on prob- 
lems of readability, Flesch developed mathe- 
matical formulas for testing a given piece of 
writing to determine whether or not it will 
be easy to read by the person to whom it is 
aimed. Flesch’s attempt to apply algebra to 
the printed page has been criticized by the 
textbook writers and some educators. But 
there was no disagreement on most of 
Flesch’s conclusions, among which are: 
sentences should not be too long or cumber- 
some; uncommon words should not be used 
when more understandable ones are avail- 
able; and some words evoke more response 
from readers than others. 


A New APPROACH 


Probably because this research has been 
fragmented, no scientific attempt has been 
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made to apply its findings to the municipal 
report as a whole. One major problem in at- 
tempting such application is the weight to 
be given to each element. On the basis of 
my studies and findings of selected Florida 
municipal reports, it would seem that great- 
er emphasis should be given to content, 
reading ease, and human interest. Good ty- 
pography and graphic presentation are not 
enough. Certainly a mimeographed report 
without graphs or charts may be worth 
while if it is easy to read, captures a human 
quality, and meets all of the basic require- 
ments of content. 

The writer has devised a method for con- 
verting these elements—each given its prop- 
er relative weight—into a formula which 
may be applied to any report to determine 
whether it contains what it should and 
whether it is likely to be read with wide 
public interest. When the formula was ap- 
plied to 12 Florida municipal reports it held 
up well, confirming less methodical impres- 
sions obtained from visual examination. 

No attempt will be made here to present 
the formula in detail, but some explanation 
is needed to show how it works. An average 
weighted score is developed by establishing 
weights for the elements of content, typogra- 
phy, graphic presentation, reading ease, and 
human interest. Greater weight is given to 
content, reading ease, and human interest. 
These five elements, described in more de- 
tail below, provide a checklist for city offi- 
cials in reviewing their own reports. 


APPRAISAL OF CONTENT 


Essential elements of the Ridley, Simon, 
and the New Jersey Taxpayers’ Association 
publications on content are combined in the 
following questions: 

1. Orderly Arrangement. Is the content pre- 
sented in an orderly, balanced, logical man- 
ner? (Typical elements in answering this 
question would be illustrative matter near 
related text, related material of all kinds 
next to reading matter, and logical format.) 

2. Table of Contents. Is there a table of 
contents or some other method of indexing? 

3. Informative Cover or Title Pages. Is the 
cover of the report informative, answering 
the questions: what? where? when? 
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4. Organization. Is the organization of the 
city government specifically portrayed by 
charts, diagrams, or text? 

5. Foreword or Letter of Transmittal. Is there 
a foreword or letter of transmittal directed 
to the citizens? Or to the mayor or city coun- 
cil only? (A higher score is given for a fore- 
word or letter of transmittal directed to 
citizens.) 

6. Summary and Plans for the Future. Is there 
some type of summary of the year’s accom- 
plishments? Is there a section devoted to 
plans for the future? 

7. Comparative Data. Are there compari- 
sons of present programs or expenditures 
with those of previous years? 

8. Departmental or Program Reports. Are 
there individual department or program re- 
ports with the space for each comparable to 
the importance of each program or depart- 
ment? 

9. Citizen Participation. Does the annual 
report encourage the citizen’s participation 
in the government of the city? 

10. Financial Report. Is there a financial 
statement or summary of the city’s financial 
status that is easily understandable for the 
layman or average citizen? 

The value of the element of content is the 
total score obtained in each of the 10 ques- 
tions with a maximum of 100. These 10 fac- 
tors are the base on which other content 
materials will rest. They should not be con- 
sidered restrictive; actually they offer leeway 
in preparation of the report. 

The Florida reports showed a range scor- 
ing from 25 to 90 in content according to the 
method used here. The average score was 58. 


APPRAISAL OF TYPOGRAPHY 


Ten questions may be answered also to 
determine the quality of type faces and sizes 
and how they influence readability. Using 
reading tests and an eye movement machine, 
Miles A Tinker and Donald G. Paterson 
conducted readability studies between 1927 
and 1940 and published their finds in How 
To Make Type Readable. The factors that 
they uncovered are here phrased in the form 
of questions: 

1. Is a modern or ultra-modern type 
used? (Modern type is characterized by 
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heavy shadings, thin hairlines, and thin, 
straight serifs. Ultra modern is without 
serifs. The “type” entry in a good dictionary 
may be consulted for further clarification. ) 

2. Are capitals and lower case used for 
the text? Are italics and bold face used for 
emphasis? 

3. Is eight- to 12-point type used? (The 
type you are reading is 10 point.) 

4. Is a moderate width of line used? This 
would vary with the size of the type: 8- to 
10-point type, 14- to 28-pica line width; 11- 
point type, 16- to 28-pica line width; and 
12-point type, about 25 picas but not ex- 
ceeding 32 picas. (The width of this column 
of 10-point type is 15} picas.) 

5. Are there at least two points of white 
space leading between lines? (The type you 
are reading has one point of white space be- 
tween lines.) 

6. Is there dark printing on light back- 
ground with a contrast that shows a maxi- 
mum brightness? 

7. Is dull-finish, opaque paper used? 

8. Is there at least one-half pica spacing 
between the columns? (There is a full pica 
between the two columns of type on this 
page.) 

9. Are three or less type faces used in the 
report? 

10. Is the type used for captions different 
from that used in the text? 

The score obtained for typographical ele- 
ments should be high because the printing 
industry, as a rule, follows very well the sug- 
gestions of Tinker and Paterson. 

The Florida reports scored well, some 
with perfect scores of 100. The average 
was 79. 

GrapHic PRESENTATION 


There are a number of handbooks in the 
field of statistical and graphic presentations. 
The writer has used the do’s and don’t’s com- 
mon to three of them! to frame the ques- 
tions which follow. 


Line, Surface, Bar, and Column Charts: 
1. Are the titles placed at the top? 


1 Willard C. Brinton, Graphic Presentation (New 
York: Brinton Associates, 1939); Calvin F. Schmid, 
Handbook of Graphic Presentation (New York: The 
Ronald Press, 1954); Mary Eleanor Spear, Charting 
Statistics (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1952). 
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2. Do the titles answer the questions: 
what? where? when? 

3. Are the zero base lines shown? 

4. Do the curves, lines, bars, or scales 
have the proper explanatory figures and 
legends? 

5. Are the number of grid lines at a mini- 
mum, but the values still readily interpreted? 

6. Are the grid proportions and bar spac- 
ing in proper balance? (Quite often grid pro- 
portions are out of balance in order to mis- 
represent the statistics.) 

7. Are the curves, lines, silhouettes, .or 
bars clearly differentiated from one another? 
(In other words, are different shadings or 
different kinds of lines used?) 

Map Charts: 

1. Do the titles answer the questions: 
what? where? when? 

2. Is there a legend? 

3. Is crosshatching or shading different? 

Pie Charts: 

1. Are five or less categories portrayed? 

2. Are sectors in descending order, clock- 
wise, commencing at the 12:00 o’clock po- 
sition? 

3. Are the sectors labeled with the titles 
written horizontally? 

4. Are the values of the sectors indicated? 

Pictographs: 

1. Are the symbols self-explanatory, sim- 
ple, and proper? 

2. Are changes in number shown by 
more or fewer figures rather than larger or 
smaller figures? 

The Florida survey group showed a wide 
range in quality of graphic presentation. 
With a possible score of 100, three scored 0, 
and one was rated at 84. The average was 40. 


READING EAsE AND HuMAN INTEREST 


In his studies of reading ease and human 
interest, Flesch devised two formulas which 
could be applied to any written material.” 
Basically the reading-ease formula measures 
text that observes these general rules: (1) 


2 See “‘A New Readability Yardstick,”’ Journal of 
Applied Psychology, June, 1948, p. 221; ‘‘More About 
Gobbledygook,”’ Public Administration Review, Sum- 
mer, 1945, pp. 240-44; The Art of Readable Writing 
(New York: Slasnee & Bros., 1949); How To Test 
Readability (New York: Harper & Bros., 1951). 
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sentences should be short; and (2) words 
should be short. Thus reading ease is deter- 
mined by the average number of words in a 
sentence and the average number of sy]l- 
lables in a word. 

The human interest formula measures 
text that observes these general rules: 

1. Personal words should be used. Such 
words are: (1) all first-, second-, and third- 
person pronouns except the neuter pro- 
nouns it, its, itself, and they, them, their, theirs, 
themselves, if referring to things rather than 
people; and (2) all words that have mascu- 
line or feminine natural gender such as gar- 
bageman, policeman, policewoman, fireman, and 
proper names. Personal words do not include 
common gender terms like teacher, voter, citi- 
zen, taxpayer, resident, and employee, but they 
do include group words like people and folks. 

2. Personal sentences should be used. 
Such sentences are: (1) those marked by 
quotation marks and tagged with “he said,” 
etc.; (2) questions, commands, requests, and 
other sentences addressed directly to the 
reader; (3) exclamations; and (4) grammati- 
cally incomplete sentences whose full mean- 
ing has to be inferred from the context (ex- 
amples are “Doesn’t cost a penny more.” 
and “Police protection, yes.’’). 

The Florida reports to which the Flesch 
formulas were applied showed a reading-ease 
range of 28 to 62, with only one falling in the 
60-to-70 bracket below which the general 
public of urban adults would have difficulty. 
The human interest range was 4 to 48, with 
13 the average. A score in the 20-to-40 range 
would mean the report is interesting in terms 
of human interest. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The Florida survey demonstrates that 
cities were aware of the need for excellence 
in only one or two of the five elements mak- 
ing up annual reports. Most were strong in 
typography and basic content. But graphic 
representation was ignored by more than 
half the cities. Only one city had a passing 
score in reading ease, and none met the 
test of human interest. Clearly, more con- 
sideration of these vital factors is needed in 
the preparation of annual municipal reports. 
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Governmental Cooperation 
Promotes Regional Planning 


HE Puget Sound Governmental Con- 

ference will soon complete three years of 
work in the cooperative approach to region- 
al planning for the four-county area sur- 
rounding Seattle, Tacoma, and Bremerton, 
Washington. The group was established in 
July, 1957, as an official association of gov- 
erning bodies and includes county commis- 
sioners and city councilmen from King, 
Pierce, Kitsap, and Snohomish Counties and 
the cities of Seattle, Tacoma, and Bremer- 
ton. The Conference, through its executive 
committee, supervises a small technical staff 
to work on regional planning problems. Ad- 
ministrative officials, including city mana- 
gers in the area, also are active participants. 
Operating funds are appropriated by par- 
ticipating city and county governments. 

The Conference works closely with the 
Puget Sound Regional Planning Council, a 
voluntary association of some 30 county and 
municipal planning commissions in the re- 
gion. A committee of planning directors 
from county and municipal planning com- 
missions, the state department of highways, 
and the state department of commerce and 
economic development provides technical 
review of work in progress and proposes fur- 
ther planning studies. 

Current projects being conducted by the 
Conference staff include population studies, 
land-use inventories and projections, and 
studies of arterial transportation needs. A 
major project on parks and recreation has 
been completed, and another major study 
on regional transportation has just started. 

Although the organization of councils, 
committees, and staff is rather complicated, 
it has several compelling advantages. First, 
it keeps appropriate state, county, and mu- 
nicipal agencies informed at every step. Sec- 
ond, studies approved by both the Confer- 
ence and the Puget Sound Regional Plan- 
ning Council can be presented to local plan- 
ning commissions with the endorsement of 


many governments directly concerned. 
Third, city councils and county commissions 
receive recommendations both through local 
planning commissions and through the offi- 
cially constituted Puget Sound Governmen- 
tal Conference.—Daviv D. Row anps, city 
manager, Tacoma. 


Adopts Grading Ordinance 
To Protect Land 


ROTECTION of hillsides, stream val- 

leys, trees, and other natural features 
of the land is the aim of an ordinance recent- 
ly adopted by Lower Merion Township, 
Pennsylvania (62,204). The ordinance will 
supplement subdivision regulations which 
control site, layout, blocks, and lots. The 
over-all purpose of the ordinance can be 
summarized by one section which states: “In 
order to prevent the denuding of the land- 
scape, wherever practicable, large trees and 
other natural features constituting impor- 
tant physical, esthetic, and economic assets 
to existing or impending suburban develop- 
ments shall be preserved.” 

A permit is required for most kinds of 
grading, excavation, and fill, and each ap- 
plication must include plans, specifications, 
and other technical data. A series of inspec- 
tions, to be made by the township engineer, 
is provided, including initial inspection, 
rough grading, drainage facilities, special 
structures, and final inspection. Engineering 
standards are set forth for excavation, slope, 
retaining walls and structures, erosion con- 
trol, drainage, and other features. The 
township engineer can deny any permit ap- 
plication where the proposed work may en- 
danger surrounding properties, especially 
with respect to rain saturation, earth move- 
ment, and run-off of surface waters. Appeals 
can be taken to the township board. 

An ordinance of this kind is an impor- 
tant supplement to zoning and subdivision 
regulations and is valuable in the long-term 
preservation of property values.—Joun F. 
Scutt, Jr., township manager, Lower 
Merion. 
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Citizens To Participate 
in Area Planning 


IGHTY citizens in Forest Grove, Ore- 

gon (5,780), will participate in an area 

planning program to implement a series of 
reports prepared by planning consultants. 

The citizens have been organized into 
eight committees for street development, 
land resources, recreation and community 
buildings, industrial development, residen- 
tial development, public utility, fire research 
(to consider fire insurance classifications), 
and ways and means (to consider property 
taxes and other city revenues). The mayor 
and the chairman of each committee consti- 
tute an over-all steering committee. Each 
committee generally is charged with review- 
ing the planning reports, making recommen- 
dations, listing priorities, recommending 
specific procedures for accomplishment, and 
estimating development costs. The land re- 
sources committee, for example, will be re- 
sponsible for studying and evaluating the 
land-use report and reviewing the recom- 
mended zoning and land subdivision ordi- 
nances. 

The planning work was done over a peri- 
od of three years by a private consultant 
under the auspices of the Bureau of Munici- 
pal Research and Services, University of 
Oregon. Funds were provided by the city 
and a federal grant under the urban plan- 
ning assistance program. The study area 
primarily will cover Forest Grove. In some 
cases the studies will affect the nearby city 
of Cornelius and the area surrounding the 
two cities —M. O. GARDNER, city manager, 
Forest Grove. 


Reorganizes Building Inspection 
Procedures for Better Service 


UILDING inspection forms, systems, 
and procedures in Glendale, California, 
have been reorganized and simplified to pro- 
vide better service, more centralized infor- 
mation, and lower cost. 

A variety of handwritten forms have been 
replaced by multicopy, snapout forms and 
machine processing. A newly designed form 
will be filled out by the applicant for a build- 
ing permit with supplementary entries made 
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by personnel of the city building section. The 
form then is validated on a new office ma- 
chine to provide a combination receipt and 
permit for the applicant. 

Building inspections are handled by the 
building section of the public works division 
which also is responsible for other types of 
standards and inspections, including electri- 
cal, plumbing, lathe and plaster, and heat- 
ing, ventilating, and air conditioning. 

The entire filing system for building and 
other permits has been overhauled to con- 
solidate information for each address in indi- 
vidual folders. ‘When a building inspector 
goes out in the field, he carries a packet for 
each address with a full range of information 
on size and type of building, building usage, 
fire zone, cost, builder, owner, and zoning 
data, including setbacks and variances. He 
thus can provide better inspectional services 
by considering all factors that have a bearing 
on issuance of a building permit. Also the 
consolidation of information, by properties, 
will provide a valuable source of information 
for all city departments.—C. E. Perkins, 
city manager, Glendale. 


General Obligation Bonds To 
Finance Storm Sewers 


HE city council in Rockville, Mary- 

land, has authorized the sale of $475,- 
000 in general obligation bonds to finance 
the first phase of a comprehensive storm 
drainage system to cover ultimately almost 
40 per cent of the city’s area. The council 
decision was made after consideration of 
several staff reports which explored the al- 
ternatives of financing by general obligation 
bonds paid off through general property tax 
levies, special property tax levies within 
drainage districts, and conventional special 
assessments. The $475,000 will finance a 
substantial portion of the total project which 
the council felt was of primary benefit to the 
general public rather than to individual 
property owners. 

The balance of the cost, currently esti- 
mated at $224,000, will be levied in 1961 
pending the granting of authority by the 
state legislature. If appropriate state legisla- 
tion is secured in early 1961, special proper- 
ty tax levies will be entered in drainage dis- 
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tricts to finance the balance of the con- 
struction. ' 

It is estimated that a total of $2,301,000 
in storm drainage facilities will be needed 
to serve these areas as they ultimately devel- 
op. The city therefore has applied for and 
received a planning advance from the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency for de- 
sign of the remaining $1,602,000 in storm 
drainage facilities for the second phase of the 
program. Most of this construction will be 
done by land subdividers as the areas de- 
velop. 


Census Data Show More 
People in SMSA’s 


ATEST estimates of the Bureau of the 
Census show that two-thirds of the 24 
million population gain since 1950 has oc- 
curred in 168 standard metropolitan statisti- 
cal areas. Based on a sample survey, the 
Bureau estimated that the metropolitan 
population in April, 1959, was 100 million, 
a gain of 19.2 per cent over 1950. The gain 
in non-SMSA’s was 12.1 per cent, to 73.8 
million. 

The metropolitan area gains occurred for 
the most part in sections outside central 
cities. Rural nonfarm (unincorporated 
fringe) areas within the metropolitan areas 
showed the greatest percentage gain, 117.1 
per cent, but suburban incorporated areas 
showed a gain of 25.3 per cent, an absolute 
gain of 6 million compared with 9 million in 
the unincorporated fringe areas. Central 
city population increased by only 1.5 per 
cent during the nine-year period. Popuia- 
tion on farms within metropolitan areas de- 
clined 7.2 per cent, but farm population out- 
side SMSA’s dropped by 14 per cent. 

Perhaps the most significant data in the 
Census Bureau report were those that show, 
for the first time, that the population of the 
central cities has been equalled by that of 
the rest of their metropolitan areas. In 1950, 
three out of every five persons in the SMSA’s 
lived in the central cities. 

Sixty per cent of the total population gain 
in the United States from 1950 to 1959 was 
accounted for by a 14.1 million increase in 
the number of children under 15 years of 
age. 
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Health Department Promotes 
Home Accident Prevention 


ITH the decrease in seriousness of 

communicable diseases, the relative 
importance of accidents as a cause of death 
and disability has increased. Accidents now 
constitute the leading cause of death up to 
about 35 years of age. Since 1951 the San 
Jose, California, Health Department has 
worked on home accident prevention as a 
major public health problem. 

The department received a_ five-year 
grant from the Kellogg Foundation in 1951 
for a demonstration project. A health educa- 
tor, public health nurse, and sanitarian were 
especially assigned to the home accident 
prevention program. The department also 
worked in many ways to secure widespread 
community support. A large community ad- 
visory Committee was formed, and represen- 
tatives from many community agencies par- 
ticipated in implementing the program. The 
representatives included not only persons 
from the PTA, health groups, and similar 
agencies, but also representatives of such 
groups as the Apartment House Owners As- 
sociation and the Personnel Managers As- 
sociation. The department prepared various 
home safety materials, including a set of 
child developmental safety leaflets which 
have been reprinted widely and have 
achieved a distribution of several million 
copies. 

The home safety program is now consid- 
ered a responsibility of all personnel in the 
department and is an integral part of all 
activities. Since 1957 the department has 
undertaken further research with financial 
aid from the United States Public Health 
Service. 

Health hazards in the home have been 
reduced, and there is greater community 
awareness of the importance of home safety. 
In addition the department has had a 
chance to work in a friendly, cooperative 
manner with many organizations, some of 
which would otherwise have had little con- 
tact with the health department. This has 
meant additional support, not only for the 
accident prevention program but also for 
other public health services —Dwicut M. 
BissELL, M.D., city health officer, San Jose. 
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IGHTY city managers from all parts of 
the country will participate in the First 
Annual Advanced Management Training 
Program on May 1 to 7 in Chicago. The 
program is to be conducted jointly by the 
International City Managers’ Association 
and the Center for Programs in Government 
Administration at the University of Chicago. 
The program’s objective is to combine the 
managers’ practical experience with theo- 
retical concepts of administration, with the 
participants obtaining a broader view of 
their jobs. All have a minimum of two years’ 
experience as a city manager, and most have 
considerably more. 

The program is built around five topics: 
policy planning, decision-making, commu- 
nications, delegation and control, and moti- 
vation. Lecturers will include Robert R. 
Blake, professor of psychology, University of 
Texas; Marshall E. Dimock, head, New 
York University Department of Govern- 
ment; Nathan D. Grundstein, professor of 
public law and administration, Wayne State 
University; Norton E. Long, professor of 
political science and director of education, 
Northwestern University Transportation 
Center; and Daniel Katz, professor of psy- 
chology, University of Michigan. 

Seminar sessions will be held, with the 
following as discussion leaders: David S. 
Brown, George Washington University; Lee 
S. Greene, University of Tennessee; Leo C. 
Reithmayer, University of Colorado; Frank 
P. Sherwood, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia; and York Y. Willbern, Indiana 
University. 

Evening sessions will feature talks by 
Herman Finer, professor of political science, 
University of Chicago, on “The Broad Hori- 
zon of the Administrator’; Thomas L. 
Whisler, associate professor of industrial re- 
lations, University of Chicago, on “The 
Effects of Automation on the Administrative 
Structure”; and Maurice F. X. Donohue, 
dean, University College, University of Chi- 
cago, on “The Administrator and Society.” 
Directors of organizations located at 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago, will spend one 
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ICMA To Hold First Advanced 
Management Program 


[April 


evening telling the managers about latest 
developments in various fields of municipal 
administration. 

Participants have been awarded $90 
scholarships by the Center for Programs in 
Government Administration under a Ford 
Foundation grant. 


Zoning Ordinances Deal with 
Modern Problems 


PECIAL classifications of land use are 

established in zoning ordinances adopt- 
ed recently by Southfield, Michigan, and 
Decatur, Illinois 

In Southfield, technical education-re- 
search zones are provided, and detailed per- 
formance standards are established for uses 
within those zones. The permitted uses are 
those related to basic research and technical 
training (including student dormitories). 
Performance standards cover smoke, dust, 
noise, glare and heat, parking and traffic, 
sewage wastes, odor, gases, and electromag- 
netic radiation. Some of the standards pro- 
vide considerable technical detail, especially 
those on electromagnetic radiation generat- 
ed by radio broadcasting, television trans- 
mission, and communications services. 

In Decatur, planned shopping center dis- 
tricts provide for large-scale commercial de- 
velopments on sites of 10 acres or more. The 
applicant must submit a site plan, a market 
survey report, a traffic survey report, and a 
statement of financial responsibility to the 
city council. If council approves, further de- 
tailed information on planning, layout, and 
other data must be submitted to the city 
plan commission for approval. Detailed pro- 
visions for review and approval by the plan 
commission and city council for neighbor- 
hood shopping and limited industrial dis- 
tricts also are established. 

The Decatur ordinance provides for the 
elimination of all nonconforming buildings 
in residential districts on the basis of an 
amortization schedule. The amortization 
period depends on market value and type of 
construction and ranges from two years to 
40 years. Nonconforming uses of land in resi- 
dential districts for storage purposes and ad- 
vertising signs must be discontinued within 
five years. 
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Adopts System for Employee 
Performance Reports 


UENA Park, California, has adopted 

employee performance reports as an 

aid in training, development, and appraisal 

of city employees, and a procedural manual 

has been prepared for department heads and 
supervisors. 

The reports must be prepared twice a 
year by immediate supervisors for all per- 
manent employees. Reports also must be 
prepared for every employee who leaves the 
city service. During the six-month probation- 
ary period, which applies to all new employ- 
ees, the performance reports must be pre- 
pared at the end of the first, third, and fifth 
months. The manual states, “If there are still 
serious doubts or weak areas by the end of 
the fifth month, the employee should be re- 
lieved of his position.” 

The manual outlines procedures for indi- 
vidual consultations between supervisors 
and employees so that the employee can 
look over his report and discuss his work. 
The one-page rating form provides for rat- 
ings of outstanding, above average, satisfac- 
tory, and needs improvement for work quan- 
tity, work quality, and other job factors. 
Space also is provided for rating supervisory 
personnel on additional factors. The em- 
ployee performance program will be used 
principally for guidance. Emphasis is placed 
on person-to-person discussion and evalua- 
tion so that the employee can do a better 
job. With respect to salaries the manual 
states that performance reports are a meth- 
od “. ..of commending the employee for 
good performance which may in turn lead to 
promotion or higher pay.” 


Two Cities Complete Large 
Annexations 


ANSAS City, Missouri, and Phoenix, 
Arizona, recently took steps to expand 
their boundaries in huge strides. 

Kansas City voters approved four sepa- 
rate annexations which, when completed in 
1963, will have added 145 square miles to 
the city’s land area, a gain of 120 per cent. 
It is estimated that the four areas have a 
population of 30,000 persons. The election 
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was the city’s fourth on annexation, the 
others being held in 1909, 1946, and 1954. 

Phoenix, which has undertaken several 
substantial annexations in recent years, add- 
ed 75 square miles to its land area by council 
action. This area contains an estimated 
60,000 persons. Total land area of the city 
is now 185 square miles, with population es- 
timated at 430,000. Shortly after the annex- 
ation became official, the city began furnish- 
ing police, fire, refuse collection, street 
sweeping, and traffic control to the annexed 
area. Other services will be expanded later. 

Data compiled for the fothcoming 1960 
Municipal Year Book show that large-scale 
annexations are a part of recent trends. Fif- 
teen cities in 1959 annexed more than 10 
square miles. Phoenix annexed the largest 
area, 57 square miles with an estimated pop- 
ulation of 118,600 persons. Annexation ac- 
tivity in 1959 was the second highest on 
record. A total of 533 cities over 5,000 popu- 
lation completed annexations, and 150 of 
these cities annexed one-half square mile or 
more. 


Citizens Use Questionnaire 
To Review Budget 


ROPERTY owners in Claremont, New 
Hampshire (12,811), recently used a 
questionnaire to review the proposed city 
budget. When the budget was presented to 
the city council in December, 1959, the 
Chamber of Commerce began to discuss the 
budget at its regular weekly breakfast meet- 
ings. This led to so much interest that the 
discussion group director prepared the 
budget questionnaire after obtaining further 
information from the city manager. The dis- 
cussion group director then met withthe 
Property Owners Association to describe the 
budget, explain its major features, and dis- 
tribute the questionnaire for them to review. 
The questionnaire was designed to elicit 
the thinking of property owners with respect 
to the values of city services in relation to 
available revenues. For example two inter- 
related questions were these: “Have you 
considered recently the value of the library 
to the citizens of Claremont?” “Do you think 
our library services are adequate to serve 
students and others of our town?” For those 
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citizens wanting additional services and 
facilities, the questionnaire asked for meth- 
ods of increasing municipal revenues. Many 
of them were quite interested in this item 
and suggested adoption of a local sales or 
income tax. (This would require a change 
in state laws.) 

The over-all reaction of property owners 
was one of great interest. The questionnaire 
generated many questions as to what the 
city could do. Most property owners felt 
they understood the problems of the city 
better. In addition the procedure shortened 
the public hearings on the budget and pro- 
vided a better informed audience.—Roy 
G. A. PETTERSON, city manager, Claremont. 


Publishes Study of the General 
Property Tax 


ATA on the general property tax, col- 

lected as part of the 1957 Census of 
Governments, is analyzed in The General 
Property Tax: Findings of the 1957 Census of 
Governments (see City Hall Bookshelf). 


The study was made by Frederick L. Bird 
to summarize and interpret the data con- 
tained in Volume V of the 1957 census re- 
port. The census was limited to reporting 
the findings without interpretation. 

Mr. Bird’s study deals with the implica- 
tions of the data which show how the tax 
load is distributed among the major use 
classes of property; estimate the relationship 
between assessed and market value of tax- 
able realty; and illuminate some of the prob- 
lems of local assessment administration. The 
report concludes, “Great improvement in 
assessment administration is needed to save 
the general property tax.” 

While recognizing the defects of the tax 
in theory, Mr. Bird said: “It has behind it 
a tradition of great usefulness to local gov- 
ernment, it has tremendous going-concern 
value, and it has qualities not possessed by 
most other sources of revenue, that are ex- 
ceedingly important for the financial sta- 
bility and autonomy of local governments.” 


Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


American Public Power Association—Washing- 
ton, D.C., May 3-5. 

American Water Works Association—Bal Har- 
bour, Miami Beach, May 15-20. 

National Institute of Municipal Clerks—St. Paul, 

_ May 16-19. 

American Society of Planning Officials—Bal 
Harbour, Miami Beach, May 22-26. 

Building Officials Conference of America—Mi- 
ami Beach, May 22-26. 

Municipal Finance Officers Association—New 
York, June 5-9. 

American Library Association—Montreal, June 
19-25. 

National Association of County Officials—Miami 
Beach, August 13-17. 

American Public Works Association—New York, 
August 14-17. 

American Institute of Park Executives—Long 
Beach, September 11-15. 


Institute of Traffic Engineers—Chicago, Septem- 
ber 12-15. 


International Association of Assessing Officers— 
Denver, September 18-21. 
American Recreation Society and National 
Recreation Association—Washington, D.C., 
September 25-29. 


National Association of Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Officials—Detroit, October 2-6. 


International City Managers’ Association—San 
Francisco, October 16-20. 

National Institute of Governmental Purchasing 
—Washington, D.C., October 23-26. 

Public Personnel Association—New York, Octo- 
ber 23-28. 

American Public Health Association—San Fran- 
cisco, October 31-November 4. 


National Municipal League—Phoenix, Novem- 
ber 13-16. 


International Union of Local Authorities—Tel 
Aviv, Israel, November 16-23. 


American Municipal Association—New York, 
November 27-30. 





What Cities Are Doing 





Adopts Suggestion Awards 
SUGGESTION award program has been 
adopted in Decatur, Illinois, to provide 
cash incentives to city employees for suggestions 
for the betterment of city operations and services. 
The ordinance provides for a five-member em- 
ployee suggestion award board to be appointed 
by the city manager. The board shall meet once 
each month to investigate suggestions and make 
cash awards within the limits of appropriations 
made by the city council. The criteria for sugges- 
tion awards include savings in time or materials, 
improvements in procedures, improvements in 
tools or equipment, elimination of safety hazards, 
improvements in working conditions, suggestions 
for public information and public relations, and 
reductions of man hours, machine time, or use 
of materials. Criteria also are provided for in- 
eligible suggestions, such as obvious maintenance 
or repairs, petitions or anonymous suggestions, 
and solutions to problems that an employee is 
expected to offer normally as part of his regular 
job. 
Revises Pay Policies 
Salinas, California, has revised and expanded 
its personnel regulations to clarify policies on ad- 
ministration of the pay plan with respect to em- 
ployee service evaluation, merit increases, and 
pay on employment, promotion, and demotion. 
The pay plan provides for a series of ranges with 
five steps in each range. The first step is a proba- 
tionary or hiring rate. The second step provides 
for an increase at the end of six months of service 
upon recommendation by the department head 
and approval by the city manager. The third, 
fourth, and fifth steps can be provided at one- 
year intervals upon recommendation by the de- 
partment head and approval by the manager. 
The work however must be above average and 
must be justified by employee performance re- 
ports, evaluation by the supervisor, and recom- 
mendation by the department head. The fourth 
step is reserved for employees “whose work is 
well above average,” and the fifth step for em- 
ployees “whose work is outstanding.” The regu- 
lations, explanations, and sample forms have 
been included in a personne! manual. 


Pedestrian Malls Are Beneficial 


Two city managers agreed that downtown 
pedestrian malls increase business and are bene- 
ficial to the entire community. Clarence H. El- 
liott, Kalamazoo, Michigan, and Russell W. 
Rink, formerly of Toledo, Ohio, described their 
mall developments at the 12th annual manage- 
ment institute at the University of Michigan. The 
Institute was held in conjunction with the annual 
midwinter meeting of the Michigan chapter of 
the International City Managers’ Association 
and was attended by 90 Michigan managers. Mr. 
Rink said that Toledo’s 100-day mall received 
much favorable attention including visits from 
many Officials in other cities. A permanent mall 
to cost about $100,000 is now being considered. 
City Manager Elliott said that business in Kala- 
mazoo had increased 23 per cent since installa- 
tion of its permanent mall and that 18 permits 
have been taken out for remodeling downtown 
business establishments. Increased real estate 
valuations have already more than made up the 
city’s share in the cost of the mall. The Kalama- 
zoo mall is part of a comprehensive redevelop- 
ment program for the downtown area. 


New Research Programs 

Internal migration in the United States and 
the problems it brings to big cities will be the sub- 
ject of a special study to be conducted by the 
American Society of Planning Officials. It is one 
of a series of urban studies being made by ASPO 
under grants from the Ford Foundation. Dennis 
O’Harrow, executive director of ASPO, an- 
nounced that the study is “intended to analyze 
the new movements—migration and urbaniza- 
tion; to identify the major problem areas; to 
learn what selected cities have done to resolve the 
problems; and to suggest directions for future 
action.” ...A metropolitan research unit has 
been established by the Fels Institute of Local 
and State Government at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. The unit has completed a study of inter- 
jurisdictional agreements; is now working on an 
analysis of planning, zoning, and subdivision con- 
trol in the five-county metropolitan area; and 
will soon undertake other studies of the growth 
and development of the Philadelphia area. 
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Studies Human Relations Councils 


Illinois has nine municipal human relations 
councils, about one-quarter of those established 
by city ordinance in the United States. These 
councils were the subject of a recent study by the 
Institute of Government and Public Affairs of the 
University of Illinois. The study showed that 
voluntary groups also are active in many com- 
munities in the state. The leadership of both 
kinds of councils tends to come from groups in 
the community which “do not ordinarily exer- 
cise leadership” in other activities, with clergy- 
men making up the largest group of members. 
The Chicago council, among the nine, is the only 
one with a paid staff. The report concluded: 
“The municipal human relations councils in 
Illinois represent experiments in local communi- 
ty organization in an area that has not been a 
part of the traditional responsibility of municipal 
government. They are presently suffering from 
all the disabilities that are normally inherent in 
new government operations—difficulty in defin- 
ing goals, problems in selecting methods of opera- 
tion, and an absence of established leadership. 
. .. The principal one is that they must operate 
in one of the most sensitive areas of public 
opinion.” 


Revises Personnel System 

The township council in Franklin Township, 
New Jersey, has approved in principle the new 
personnel system including classification and pay 
plans, revised fringe benefits, and changes in 
working hours. A survey was conducted by 
Township Manager William A. Sommers to 
gather information from 25 nearby townships and 
boroughs on pay and fringe benefits. All employ- 
ees also filled out a classification questionnaire, 
and an administrative and job study was con- 
ducted. The findings were set forth in a personnel 
report to the council with recommendations for 
the classification plan; the pay plan based on a bi- 
weekly system; a fringe benefit plan, including 
township assumption of hospitalization insurance 
premiums; and additional items affecting person- 
nel. The salary plan provides for a series of pay 
ranges with an initial rate and five increment 
steps. The first increment can be granted at the 
end of six months as a probationary increase. In- 
crements can be granted at yearly intervals there- 
after but only on the basis of merit and perform- 
ance. The increment plan applies also to hourly 
rated employees. 


[April 
Reviewing City Budgets 

City Manager C. A. Harrell, Cincinnati 
Ohio, has presented a five-year capital improve- 
ment program to the city council totaling $387 
million. The entire capital improvement pro- 
gram is divided into three groups: nonself-sup- 
porting projects; special projects dependent on 
federal aid, such as expressways and urban re- 
newal; and projects supported by facility reve- 
nues, such as off-street parking, water works, and 
sewage disposal. . . . Fort Worth, Texas, has re- 
vised and expanded its six-year capital improve- 
ment program. An extensive report to the city 
council details all projects together with maps, 
illustrations, and explanation of cost and priori- 
ty. . . . City property, projects, and facilities were 
viewed by Danville, Virginia, city councilmen on 
a recent two-day budget tour. The tours were 
taken prior to council action on the annual city 
budget and were planned and conducted by City 
Manager T. Edward Temple....A _ citizen’s 
committee in Redwood City, California, has pro- 
posed a six-year plan of capital improvements to 
cost $5,500,000. The committee recommends 
that the improvements be financed by general 
obligation bonds and that a 1 per cent sales tax 
be adopted to amortize the bonds... .The 
Hartford, Connecticut, budget contains nonre- 
curring expenditures for mandatory revaluation 
of taxable property and $100,000 for downtown 
area planning. . . . Other budgets were received 
from Camden, Arkansas; Montrose, Colorado; 
Alton, Illinois; Gardiner, Maine; Cambridge and 
Worcester, Massachusetts; Jamestown, New 
York; Zanesville, Ohio; and Marshall, Texas. 


City-Utilities Cooperation 

Representatives of the city of Stockton, Cali- 
fornia, and public utility companies in the area 
hold quarterly meetings to review major con- 
struction projects and to discuss long-range plans 
for public improvements. The three utility com- 
panies provide water, gas, electric, and telephone 
service. The January, 1960, meeting, for ex- 
ample, dealt with three major construction proj- 
ects and the coordination of all of the work to 
provide minimum inconvenience and expense to 
all parties. The meetings have been so successful 
that utility representatives have sent information 
on the program to their offices in other cities, 
with the suggestion that the plan should be 
adopted elsewhere. 
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Court Sustains Annexation Law 


The Tennessee Supreme Court has sustained 
a state annexation law passed in 1955 in a case 
involving Johnson City. The suit was brought 
originally by persons outside the city contesting 
an ordinance which would have annexed 2,063 
acres of land contiguous to the corporate limits. 
Opponents to the annexation argued that the 
action was invalid, procedural steps were not 
properly taken, and that the action was “unrea- 
sonable in consideration of the health, safety and 
welfare of the citizens and property owners of 
the territory sought to be annexed.” After dispos- 
ing of the procedural questions the court gave 
attention to the law itself and the annexation or- 
dinance. The court held first that the state legis- 
lature “had a perfect right to delegate the author- 
ity herein to the city to make annexation so long 
as the city complied with the statutory authori- 
ty.” The court next held that it would not substi- 
tute its judgment for that of the legislature in en- 
acting legislation “on the basis of facts and things 
known to the legislature.”” The court then said 
that such reasoning also applies to a legislative 
act of acity council. The court decision concluded 
with a discussion of whether the Johnson City or- 
dinance was “reasonable or unreasonable.” The 
court stated that the evidence was evenly divided 
between reasonableness and unreasonableness 
and that the ordinance thus should be sustained 
since no arbitrary or capricious action had been 
shown. 


Results with One-Man Patrol 


Pico Rivera, California (52,113) has com- 
pleted six months of successful experience with 
expanded one-man police patrol. Formerly one- 
man cars were used during daytime hours only, 
but service in July, 1959, was expanded to all 
shifts with the exception of two two-man cars on 
night duty. In six months the total duty miles 
were increased by 77 per cent, and 19 per cent 
more citations were written. The revenue from 
citations increased by $9,300, or 19 per cent. The 
total cost of police manpower increased by 3 per 
cent. Police service is provided by the Los An- 
geles County Sheriff’s Department under con- 
tract. The use of one-man cars at night is a 
change from prior policy. City Manager F. D. 
Aleshire stated that the sheriff’s department ap- 
proved the change “because the city has con- 
siderably increased the number of patrol cars on 
duty in the city since incorporation.” 
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New Ordinances Adopted 

University City, Missouri, has adopted a new 
business license ordinance taxing gross receipts 
of most types of business and occupations. Retail 
and wholesale merchants and occupational busi- 
nesses pay an annual license fee of $1 per $1,000 
of gross receipts. Manufacturing establishments 
pay the same rate, plus 25 cents per $100 of valu- 
ation for the greatest amount in value of raw 
materials, goods in process, finished products, 
and machinery and equipment during the tax 
year. Flat fees in varying amounts are set for food 
vending machines, pawnbrokers, public dance 
halls, hotels, theaters, detective agencies, private 
clubs, rooming houses, and other establishments. 
The ordinance was drafted after almost a year of 
city council consultations and public hearings. 
. . . Southfield, Michigan, has adopted an ordi- 
nance prohibiting printing and distributing 
anonymous publications which tend to attack 
any individual or any ethnic, racial, or religious 
group. Material of this kind must show the name 
and address of any individual or organization 
printing, publishing, and distributing the mate- 
rial... . The Modesto, California, city council 
has amended its municipal code to give clear-cut 
authority to the city manager to delegate to de- 
partment heads the authority to make rules and 
regulations governing those departments. The 
personnel director was also given authority to 
prepare and issue rules and regulations governing 
the conduct and performance of personnel. The 
manager retains control over establishment of 
administrative policy without participation in 
matters primarily of routine departmental ad- 
ministration. 


Street Sweeping Boosts Pride 

Norwalk, California, in its first year of city 
street sweeping operations, was able to achieve 
“‘a renewed pride of community.” Late in 1958, 
in response to citizen requests, the city decided to 
end contract service from the county and insti- 
tute its own, expanded program. A cost analysis 
made recently showed that the city did the work 
at a total cost of $32,000, considerably less than 
the amount bid by private contractors. In addi- 
tion to boosting community pride, the city pro- 
gram resulted in fewer service complaints from 
residents. The city sweeps residential streets once 
each week and commercial streets three times a 
week. 
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New Local Government Office 

The governor of New Hampshire has estab- 
lished a division of municipal affairs as part of 
the governor’s office. The primary purpose of the 
division will be to expedite state government 
services to local governments, both for regular 
operations and for local emergencies. The divi- 
sion also will provide state-wide liaison between 
local governments and federal government agen- 
cies. Eleven state agencies have been asked to 
support the new service. Their representatives 
will meet semimonthly with the governor’s sec- 
retary who will serve as coordinator for the divi- 
sion. The division will assume some of the func- 
tions of the defunct New Hampshire Municipal 
Association. The governor vetoed a bill passed by 
the 1959 state legislature which would have al- 
lowed towns to contribute annual dues to the 
Association, stating that it had become political 
in nature. Largely because of this veto the Associ- 
ation recently abandoned its Concord office and 
its general service program. 


Expands Employee Insurance 

Villa Park, Illinois, has adopted term life in- 
surance for all full-time employees, and the vil- 
lage will pay the entire cost for the premiums. 
The insurance provides for $6,000 in the event of 
the death of a male employee, $1,200 in imme- 
diate payment plus 12 monthly checks of $400 
each. For female employees the insurance pays 
$2,000—$800 immediate payment plus six 
monthly checks of $200 each. . . Gulfport, Flori- 
da, has adopted a group insurance plan for city 
employees, and all premiums for employees will 
be paid by the city. Employees can cover de- 
pendents at their own expense. Benefits include 
life insurance, weekly accident and sickness bene- 
fits, medical expenses in the hospital, hospitaliza- 
tion, and surgical expenses. Benefits are scaled 
on the basis of employee earnings. 


Tax Assessment News 

The New Jersey Supreme Court has affirmed 
a ruling that it will order local assessors to assess 
real and personal property at true value. It did 
so in a decision involving the suit of a municipali- 
ty to force other assessors in Bergen County to 
assess at 100 per cent, as it has done, in accord- 
ance with a 1957 ruling. The court said that 
while a number of bills are before the legislature 
to revise the 100 per cent statutory requirement, 
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it must apply the law as it now stands. The court 
said, however, that it would not issue an injunc- 
tion with respect to collection of 1959 taxes be- 
cause of an orderriding reason that government 
must have funds to function.... Real estate 
valuations in large cities continued to increase in 
1959, according to a survey of the International 
Association of Assessing Officers. The survey cov- 
ered 51 cities with populations of over 100,000 
and 35 counties containing 38 of the 51 cities. 
Totals for the 86 cities and counties reporting 
showed an average increase of nearly 5 per cent 
in assessed valuations over the preceding year. 
... The Minnesota Supreme Court has upheld 
the imposition of property taxes on publicly 
owned land used for private purposes. Minnesota 
law specifies that property belonging to the state, 
held privately under a lease for three or more 
years, shall be considered for all purposes of taxa- 
tion as property of the lessee (Chung King Sales, 
Inc., v. County of St. Louis). 


More Cities Using Police Dogs 

Stockton (75,000) and Milpitas (1,924), Cali- 
fornia, are the latest cities to begin using police 
dogs. Stockton has several German shepherds 
and Doberman pinschers in service, most donat- 
ed by citizens. The city has hired a dog training 
consultant and assigned an officer to coordinate 
the program. Each dog is assigned to one officer- 
handler and works only with that officer. They 
have been especially useful when officers are as- 
signed to one-man night patrol. Milpitas uses its 
one German shepherd during evening hours of 
high crime incidence. 


Municipal Publications 

Anchorage, Alaska, began publication in 
January of a monthly municipal bulletin to in- 
form city residents about their government. The 
first issue dealt with city council activities, high- 
lights of the new budget, statistics about snow re- 
moval, and winter sports available to residents. 
. .. Ojai and Sausalito, California, both issued 
two-year progress reports. Ojai’s included a di- 
rectory of city officials and telephone numbers to 
call for various city services. It was published in 
the form of a newspaper supplement. Sausalito’s 
report highlighted capital improvements under- 
taken and completed in 1958 and 1959. . . . Pub- 
lications of a more specific nature included a 
booklet describing garbage collection procedures 
and a checklist of sanitary code violations issued 
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by Iowa City, Iowa; a financial report-describing 
property and nonproperty taxes issued by Coral 
Gables, Florida; a booklet instructing residents 
how to prevent burglary of their property issued 
by Pontiac, Michigan; and a “stock certificate” 
showing the citizen’s “share” in the parks and 
recreation program issued by Greensboro, North 
Carolina. 


Mobile Election Equipment 

San Mateo County, California, recently 
bought three aluminum trailers for the storage of 
booths, folding tables and chairs, ballot boxes, 
cards, and other election equipment. The 8-by- 
34-foot trailers cost $5,303 each and will be 
stored at the election department warehouse in 
Redwood City. On election days the trailers will 
be hauled by county tractors or rented equip- 
ment to various points in the county so that vot- 
ing facilities can be provided in each of the 177 
precincts. Each trailer has access from each side 
and the rear with two-foot aisles running through 
the center and across the middle dividing the in- 
terior into four sections for storage. The plan is 
expected to save considerable money for the 
county because it will not be necessary to pur- 
chase or rent additional warehouse space in out- 
lying areas and because it will simplify the main- 
tenance and checking of election equipment at a 
central point. In addition it is expected to reduce 
the manpower needed for loading, transfer, and 
unloading of equipment on election days. 


Public Relations Notes 

A variety of public relations activities by 
municipalities were reported recently. They 
range from broadcasting to film production. In 
Cleveland, Ohio, the more important city council 
meetings will be placed on videotape for later 
telecasting after editing for a one-hour broadcast. 
The time of the broadcasts will be 3:30 p.m. Sun- 
days. In San Jose, California, City Manager A. P. 
Hamann tapes a 15-minute radio broadcast 
which is broadcast at 6:00 p.m. Sundays. He dis- 
cusses general city and county problems. A local 
newspaper in Hazel Park, Michigan, has given 
City Manager Leonard L. Bishop, Jr., space for a 
weekly column titled “Inside City Hall.” The 
first column dealt with urban renewal and its re- 
location problems, the second with equalization 
of property tax assessments. Oak Park, Illinois, 
brought more than 2,000 people to its city hall 
or an open house publicized by a special section 
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in a local weekly newspaper. Free bus service was 
provided so that public and parochial school 
children, beyond walking distance, could become 
acquainted with village government activities. 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and Camp Fire Girls 
served as guides. A privately distributed publica- 
tion was that prepared by the Arlington, Massa- 
chusetts, office of the New England Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. It was prepared jointly 
by the company staff and town officials. It de- 
scribes town government, elections, management, 
and organization of individual departments. The 
film was prepared by Lakewood, California, to 
summarize events leading to that city’s incorpo- 
ration in 1954 and developments in city govern- 
ment since that date. The half-hour color and 
sound film has been made available to schools, 
churches, lodges, and civic groups, and has been 
shown on television. 


Water Pollution Law Upheld 


The New York Court of Appeals (state su- 
preme court) has sustained the state law author- 
izing the state water pollution control board to 
classify all waters within the state and to pre- 
scribe standards of purity and appropriate meas- 
ures for treatment of pollution within each water 
classification (City of Utica v. Water Pollution Con- 
trol Board, 156 NE 2d 301). The board had or- 
dered the city of Utica to build a sewage treat- 
ment plant. After the order had been ignored for 
two years the board instituted proceedings 
against the city, and the city, in turn, instituted 
a suit to restrain the board from proceeding on 
the ground that the water pollution control law 
was unconstitutional. The city claimed that it 
involved an invalid delegation of power to the 
board. The court held first that water pollution 
was a natural matter of state concern. The court 
then said that the delegation of power to the 
board, under broad standards, was needed to 
meet various conditions throughout the state. 


1959 Sets Financing Records 

State and municipal long-term debt financing 
in 1959 totaled $7.6 billion, the American Mu- 
nicipal Association reports. It set a new record, 
3 per cent higher than in 1958. There were 6,747 
separate bond issues, about 3 per cent less than in 
1958. About one-third of the total amount was 
revenue bond financing and two-thirds general 
obligation financing. School construction ac- 
counted for 30 per cent of the total in dollars. 
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*..A3 per cent gain in total construction con- 
tracts during 1959 was reported recently by the 
F. W. Dodge Corporation. The survey covered 
48 states. The total of $36.3 billion reflected a 
large upswing in industrial buildings, while mer- 
cantile buildings were also high. Highway con- 
tracts fell sharply, education buildings declined, 
and office buildings also dropped slightly. Resi- 
dential contracts were at record levels. It was the 
13th year in a row that construction contract 
totals had climbed to a new high. 


Support for Housing Codes 

The need for citizen participation and educa- 
tion was stressed in almost every session at the 
second housing code enforcement conference held 
on February 8-9 in Washington, D.C. Over 140 
delegates from cities in all parts of the United 
States attended the conference which was spon- 
sored by the National Association of Housing and 
Redevelopment Officials. The administrator of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency, Nor- 
man Mason, stated that successful code enforce- 
ment is almost entirely dependent on the extent 
to which citizens are informed about code en- 
forcement and are willing to cooperate in paying 
the costs involved, assuming personal responsi- 
bilities, and backing up courts and public agen- 
cies in the necessary and sometimes drastic steps 
in enforcement. Other conference sessions dealt 
with personnel, including the recruitment of com- 
petent inspectors; records and measuring per- 
formance; slum landlords; and court procedures 
and rulings. 


To Use Continuous Recruiting 

Voters in Phoenix, Arizona, last fall authorized 
the city government to institute continuous re- 
cruiting, and the personnel department began 
the new policy in January. Under the new policy, 
employment tests will be given periodically, and 
the names of successful applicants will be merged 
with other names already on the eligible lists. 
Each successful candidate’s name will remain on 
the list for two years or until employed. The new 
procedure will enable the city to hire well quali- 
fied persons at the time employees are needed 
and will speed up thé entire recruitment process. 
Thirty-five classes of positions have been placed 
on continuous recruiting where high turnover 
has occurred. 
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City Employment Gains in 1959 

The number of people employed by municipal 
governments in the United States increased ap- 
proximately 2 and one-half per cent in 1959, the 
Census Bureau reports in City Employment in 1959 
(see City Hall Bookshelf). Municipal payrolls 
also increased. According to the report, there 
were a total of 1,636,000 employees earning $548 
million in October, 1959, an increase of $37 mil- 
lion over the previous October. Average monthly 
earnings for full-time employees (other than city 
school system employees) was $373, ranging from 
$311 for cities of less than 25,000 to $438 for 
cities over 1,000,000 population. During the six- 
year interval of October, 1953, to October, 1959, 
the number of city employees (on a full-time 
equivalent basis) has increased by 16 per cent, 
and city payrolls have increased by 49 per cent. 


Microfilm Guides Firefighters 


The Baltimore County (Maryland) Fire Bu- 
reau uses microfilmed maps to dispatch firefight- 
ers to fires over the 615-square-mile area served 
by the bureau. The microfilmed maps, mounted 
in aperture cards, are kept in the bureau’s com- 
munications center at Towson. When a call 
comes in, the dispatcher removes the proper card 
and places it in an enlarging machine. The cards 
show not only all roads and intersections, but in 
many cases the building numbers too. The file is 
cross-indexed, alphabetically by areas and nu- 
merically by fire sections. The card file also tells 
the dispatcher in which order the 10 paid and 30 
volunteer fire companies are to respond to a fire 
within the area shown on the map. Fire officials 
hope to expand the system so that microfilm 
drawings of interiors of large buildings showing 
electrical installations and cut-offs, water supply 
lines and controls, and potential “‘hot spots”’ will 
be available to firemen. 


Adopts Disaster Program 

A comprehensive civil defense and disaster 
program has been adopted in Norwalk, Califor- 
nia, on the basis of a study and report prepared 
for the city council by City Administrator E. 
Fredrick Bien and Assistant Administrative Offi- 
cer Winton S. Burne. The city council has adopt- 
ed a series of ordinances and resolutions setting 
up the basic authority and framework under 
state law, providing for local organization for 
civil defense and disaster, setting forth a line of 
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succession in the civil defense and disaster coun- 
cil, providing for mutual aid, and providing for 
workmen’s compensation for volunteer workers 
and other steps needed in the program. The city 
administrator is designated as director of civil 
defense, and provision has been made for working 
with county, school district, state, and federal 
authorities. A manual has been prepared cover- 
ing major aspects of authority, mutual aid, or- 
ganization, and duties and responsibilities of gov- 
ernmental and private agencies. The program 
specifically includes floods, fires, and other dis- 
asters. 


Urban Renewal Subsidy 


The Boston Redevelopment Authority has 
acquired 40 acres of land for housing redevelop- 
ment projects. The Authority recently turned 
over the first site of 5.5 acres to a developer for 
the construction of apartment buildings and town 
houses totaling 477 dwelling units. The Interna- 
tional Association of Assessing Officers reports 
that assessed valuation will be nominal during 
construction. When completed the property will 
be assessed at a level to give the city “the maxi- 
mum tax economically feasible” but low enough 
to provide developers with a “reasonable return 
on their investment (7 per cent).” The developer 
also will pay $18,000 per year for ground rent 
with an option to purchase at the end of five 
years. If the initial project is successful, develop- 
ment of the balance of the 40 acres will follow. 


Metro Acquires City Facilities 

The Miami, Florida, City Commission has 
adopted resolutions agreeing to turn over certain 
functions to Metropolitan Dade County. The 
resolutions cover the transfer of municipal court 
penal functions, transfer of the jail either by sale 
or under a lease arrangement, transfer of the 
city’s traffic engineering function, and a shift of 
its publicity department with the exception of 
convention activities. The city also agreed to co- 
operate in any feasible plan to transfer its sewer 
and water department to the county. The city’s 
resolution said these services “logically should be 
under the supervision of Metropolitan Govern- 
ment.” 
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Joint Labor Negotiations 

Three municipalities in the Vancouver, Brit- 
ish Columbia, area participate in a joint labor 
negotiation committee. The committee, acting 
subject to the approval of its respective municipal 
councils, sets the general terms of negotiations 
with employee labor unions. The committee is 
also authorized to hire a negotiator on behalf of 
member cities desiring his service. Formation of 
the committee developed out of the Metropolitan 
Personnel Advisory Committee, made up of rep- 
resentatives of nine municipalities in the area. 
Four of these, other than the three already par- 
ticipating; have adopted the plan in principle 
and are prepared to share in the cost of research 
and surveys concerning union negotiations. 


Urges Housing for Elderly 

The Senate Subcommittee on Problems of the 
Aged and Aging has recommended that authori- 
zation for federally aided housing for the elderly 
be doubled to $100 million in 1960 and the pro- 
gram be continued for a minimum of five years. 
The $50 million in direct loans authorized in 
1959 was not appropriated. The Subcommittee 
also recommended that legislation to establish a 
U.S. Office of the Aged be passed; that federal 


‘grants be made available for demonstration proj- 


ects to expand and evaluate community services 
for the aged; and that states consider enacting 
laws prohibiting discrimination in hiring persons 
between the ages of 40 and 60. 


Home Fire Alarms Required 

Heat activated fire alarm systems have been 
installed in 300 new homes and apartments in 
Quincy, Massachusetts. A 1958 city ordinance re- 
quires such alarm systems to be installed in all 
types of newly built dwelling units. The ordi- 
nance and implementing rules and regulations 
provide for different types of fire detectors, in- 
stallation of alarm systems, special rules for mul- 
tiple-occupancy buildings, and inspections and 
violations. Enforcement is based on provisions in 
the city building code. All equipment and instal- 
lations must be approved by a board consisting 
of the fire chief, the inspector of buildings, and 
the inspector of wires. 
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Integration of Leadership and 
Authority in Managership 

N BOTH business and government a climate 

of supervision needs to be created which will 

enable every employee, without fear or inhibi- 

tion, to do the best possible job. Creation of such 

a climate depends upon successful combination of 

two essential but frequently conflicting forces— 
authority and leadership. 

Authority implies force, and leadership im- 
plies power. Historically, the force of authority 
has been the major element in the direction of 
human affairs. Only recently has it been ques- 
tioned on the basis of its inefficiency as well as 
its immorality. There are four possible sources of 
authority or leadership: 

1. From the group as a whole, or from indi- 
vidual members of the group. When every mem- 
ber of the group “authorizes” the manager to 
make and carry out decisions, the power of the 
manager is sanctioned by the group. 

2. From the individual himself. Both authori- 
ty and leadership may derive from the individual. 
In present-day society, the individual can exer- 
cise little authority, but his potential for leader- 
ship may be great. 

3. From a higher authority. This is the tradi- 
tional sanction for the exercise of authority by the 
church, state, the military service, or other or- 
ganization. 

4. From the situation. Authority can be exer- 
cised by the force of the situation, as in the mili- 
tary service. Leadership on the other hand has 
always been sanctioned by the situation. 

The most fruitful of the sanctions which trans- 
form authority into leadership are the group and 
the situation. They are effective because they 
work from people working together and from 
other forces affecting the organization. 

Leadership can only be shared by the manager 
who has a real respect for others. The sharing of 
leadership and the delegation of responsibility 
can be done most quickly and effectively when it 
starts at the top. Shared responsibility in the work 
situation is then productive for the entire organ- 
ization.— ‘Authority — Responsibility — Leader- 
ship.” By Paul M. Roddick. Advanced Manage- 
ment, January, 1960. 


Personnel Policies for Management 
Decisions 

ERSONNEL policies are developed through 
making decisions and taking action on the 
day-to-day problems of the organization. It is one 
thing for a formal personnel policy to be issued 
in writing. It is quite another for it to be accept- 
ed, understood, and used as a guide to decisions 
and actions. Personnel policies that are developed 
must be acceptable in all situations with consid- 
eration of operations, legality, finances, and pub- 
lic relations. The policies also should be consid- 

ered and compared with community practice. 

Personnel policies should be developed in con- 
sultation with those closest to the point of deci- 
sion and use, usually the first-line supervisors. 
Rank-and-file employees also should be consult- 
ed since the policies so often are of direct concern 
to them. Participation is the keynote to policy 
formulation. Whether generally realized or not, 
personnel policies are to a considerable extent 
written by the needs and desires of employees. 
Nevertheless the consistent application of per- 
sonnel policies is the responsibility of manage- 
ment. 

Personnel policies should be issued and ap- 
plied by management. Every effort should be 
made to have policies known and understood be- 
fore they are fully effective as guides to action. 
This should present no problem if the policies 
reflect positively the values of employees, man- 
agement, and the community. 

Since personnel policies represent values, they 
must change as objectives and values for the or- 
ganization and its employees change. The same 
participating process should be followed in revi- 
sion of policies as in their original formulation. 

Personnel policies, whether written or unwrit- 
ten, exist in all organizations. When policies are 
set in writing it helps an organization to achieve 
consistency and fairness in its dealings with em- 
ployees and provides for a wide range of decisions 
that can be made as a matter of routine at lower 
levels of management.—“Personnel Policies— 
Framework for Management Decisions.” By 
Ernest C. Miller. The Management Review, Janu- 
ary, 1960. 
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City Hall Bookshelf 





CauirorniA Loca Finance. By John A. Vieg 
and others. Stanford University Press, Stan- 
ford, California. 1960. 418pp. $7.50. 


Crry EmpLoyMenrT IN 1959. Bureau of the Census, 
Washington 25, D.C. 1960. 22pp. 25 cents. 
(See p. 92.) 


ComBINED POLICE AND Fire SERVICES FOR MEDI- 
UM-SIZED AND SMALL Cities. Missouri Public 
Expenditure Survey, P.O. Box 56, Jefferson 
City. 1960. 14pp. $1. 


CoMPARATIVE STUDIES IN ADMINISTRATION. Ad- 
ministrative Science Center, University of 
Pittsburgh. University of Pittsburgh Press, 
Pittsburgh 13. 1959. 224pp. $3.95, paper- 
bound; $6, hardbound. 


An EvaLuaTIoNn oF Iowa County GOVERNMENT. 
By Donald E. Boles and Herbert C. Cook. 
Community Research Center, Iowa College, 
Ames. 1959. 76pp. 


FEDERAL-Arp GuIvE ror Loca, GOVERNMENTS— 
AUGMENTED. National Association of County 
Officials, 1001 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 1960. 12pp. $1. (Sum- 
mary of 15 national programs providing as- 
sistance to local governments.) 


Tue GENERAL Property TAx: FINDINGS OF THE 
1957 Census oF GOVERNMENTS. By Frederick 
L. Bird. Public Administration Service, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1960. 77pp. $3. 
(See p. 86.) 


GOVERNMENT AND THE HANDICAPPED. By George 
R. Weir. Bureau of Public Administration, 
University of Alabama, University. 1960. 
77pp. 

HicHway Bi_cBoarp ConTro_. Illinois Legisla- 
tive Council, State House, Springfield. 1958. 
Variously paged. (Excellent factual résumé of 
federal and state actions for billboard con- 
trols. Well documented.) 


(1) Mass Transir Report. 99pp. (2) Mass 
Transit Minority Report. 48pp. Commit- 
tee to Study the Advisability and Feasibility 
of Operating a Municipally Owned Bus Sys- 
tem. Common Council, City Hall, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 1959. 


Tue NationaL Municrpat Poricy. American 
Municipal Association, 1612 K Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 1960. 26pp. $1. (State- 
ment of legislative policies for cities working 
through their state leagues and AMA.) 


PRIVATELY DEVELOPED INTER-RACIAL Housinc; 
An ANALysis OF EXPERIENCE. By Eunice 
Grier and George Grier. University of Cali- 
fornia Press, Berkeley 4. 1960. 264pp. $6. 


PROCEDURE FOR EsTABLISHING COUNTY PLANNING 
AND ZoninG. Bureau of Municipal Research 
and Service, University of Oregon, Eugene. 
Revised edition, 1959. 23pp. 


PRroGRAMS, RESOURCES FOR OLDER PEOPLE; RE- 
PORT TO, THE PRESIDENT. Federal Council on 
Aging. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 1959. 83pp. 30 cents. 


PROPERTY VALUES AND Rates; STupIEs IN SEVEN 
Crrtes. By Luigi Laurenti. University of Cali- 
fornia Press, Berkeley 4. 1960. 256pp. $6. 
(Research report on race and housing.) 


Pusiic vs. PRIvATE OWNERSHIP OF THE LOCAL 
Water Company. Governmental Affairs and 
Tax Research Department, Chamber of Com- 
merce, 578 Broadway, Gary, Indiana. 1960. 
56pp. 


READINGS IN PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. Edited 
by Paul Pigors, Charles A. Myers, and F. T. 
Malm. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 
West 42 Street, New York 36. Second edition, 
1959. 554pp. $6.50. 


REDUCTION oF AIR POLLUTION BY CONTROL OF 
EMISSION FROM AUTOMOTIVE CRANKCASES. By 
P. A. Bennett and others. Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers, 485 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17. 1960. 12pp. 


Source Book or HEALTH INsURANCE Data. 
Health Insurance Institute, 488 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22. 1959. 80pp. 


SuGGEsTED READINGS FOR NEw COuNCILMEN AND 
Mayors; A Brstiocrapny. Institute of Gov- 
ernment, University of North Carolina, Chap- 
el Hill. 1959. Unpaged. 
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City Hall, Somerville, Mass. 


BURROUGHS-EQUIPPED SYSTEM WINS 
LOUISVILLE AWARD; SAVES $3,900 A YEAR 


The seene: City Hall, Somerville, Mass. The award: for the year’s best 
municipal accounting system. The jeb: receipting of all tax payments, prepa- 
ration of related journals, records and daily cash sheets. The 
equipment: two Burroughs F-200 Sensimatic to Punched- 
Tape units. The results, reports Somerville: receipt transaction 
work load cut 68%; real cash control instead of ‘“‘cash reported”’ 
, control; no more clerical or copying errors; accurate complete 
= analyses of receipts by day, week, month, year or any combination, 
All this at a savings of $3,900 a year. Burroughs and Sensimatic—TM’s 








Somerville is one of many municipalities hel B 

to new accounting efficiency by Burroughs office ur roughs 
ee nee 4! —. —-—s A 
results— our nearby branch now. Or write 

Burroughs Corporation, Burroughs Division, Corporation 


Detroit 32, Michigan. 
“NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 
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BLACK & VEATCH 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
1500 Meadow Lake Pkwy., Kansas City 14, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal; Gas Valuations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 





GRIFFENHAGEN-KROEGER, INC. 
Management Consultants—Personnel Services 
Administrative Improvement Programs « Budget 
Planning and Control « Job Classification and 
Salary Plans « Purchasing and Inventory Con- 
trol « Complete Personnel Testing Service 
64 Pine Street « San Francisco 
Los Angeles Chicago New York 

Philadelphia Washington, D.C. 





JAMES O. YARGER and ASSOCIATES 
PERSONNEL & MANAGEMENT SERVICES 
Administrative and Fiscal Surveys « Position 
Classification and Salary Plans « Retirement 
Systems « Personnel Ordinances & Regulations 
An experienced senior staff for your use 
309 Walnut St., Falls Church, Virginia 


BURNS & McDONNELL 


Engineers—Architects—Consultants 


4600 E. 63rd Street Trafficway 
Kansas City 41, Missouri 





LADISLAS SEGOE & ASSOCIATES 
City Planners—Consulting Engineers 
Comprehensive City Plans «+ Zoning Plans, Or- 
dinances and Expert Testimony « Traffic, Trans- 
it, Transportation Studies « Housing Surveys « 
Urban Redevelopment & Housing Projects 
811-812 Gwynne Bldg. « Cincinnati 2 


GREELEY & HANSEN 
Engineers 


Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 
Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
Refuse Disposal 


14 East Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys—Reports—Installations 
Organization « Procedure « Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization 
Job Evaluation « Classification « Salary Plans 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities 
53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 


S. R. DeBOER & CO. 
Planning Consultants 

City and County master plans—Trade Territory 
surveys—Street plans—Zoning—Park and Rec- 
reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 

Redevelopment—Subdivisions 

Shopping Districts 

Consultations and Lectures 

515 E. Iliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 





GEORGE W. BARTON 
and ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Highways—Traffic—Parking 
Transportation 
Phone UNiversity 9-0660 


600 Davis Street Evanston, Illinois 


C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 


UTILITIES ENGINEERS 
Electric—Gas—wW ater—Sewer 


Rate Studies - Financial and Economic Analyses - 
Planning - Feasibiliry Reports - Electric Design - 
Valuations - Organization and Management Studies 


First National Bank Bldg. « Denver 2, Colo. 





LEE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Public Administration Consultants 
An experienced staff of public administration 
specialists available for surveys and installations. 
JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE 
CANDLER BLDG., ATLANTA 








RAMP CONSULTING SERVICES, INC. 
Formerly Consulting Service Division 
Ramp Buildings Corporation 
Parking & Traffic Surveys « Design Services « 
Parking Programs « Feasibility Studies 
2 West 46th Street New York 36, N.Y. 





PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 


Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


SAN FRANCISCO 





MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management and The Municipal Year Book 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1313 East 6Oth Street 





Chicago 37, Illinois 











WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 








PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS 
1313 E. 60th St. MATTER AT CHICAGO, ILL. 
CHICAGO 37, ILL. 
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Return Postage Guaranteed 


University Microfilms 
Eugene B. Power 

313 N. First Street 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


| COMPLETELY REVISED FOURTH EDITION 
a aaa ; | 

: MUNICIPAL RECREATION 

| ADMINISTRATION 


@ First revision of this training manual since 1948 
@ Presents new approaches in recreation administration 
@ Emphasizes basic philosophy of administration for the executive 
° Completely revised; contains new, up-to-date material on 
Public Relations 
The Recreation Director 


Recreation Programs and Services 


Recreation Organization 


409 pages Now available $7.50 
order from 


ry 7 DRATIAS iTV MANACEDC ACCASCIATION 
THE INTERNATIC ‘Gi MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATIO 
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